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Trifels where the imperial insignia were guarded, and the distant Swabian
town of Nuremberg. From Mayence he pushed on to Oppenheim and
thence to Weissenburg. Here his progress was interrupted; he had to
abandon his plan of a farther advance southward owing apparently to the
danger that his communications with the Netherlands and with England
might be cut off by his opponent Arnold of Treves1, and he withdrew to
the friendly regions of the Lower Rhine. Writing to Henry of Lexinton,
Bishop of Lincoln, from Neuss in October on the results of his first
expedition, he claims that the nobles and great men of Alsace, Swabia,
Franconia, Saxony, and Upper Burgundy had done him homage, except-
ing only the towns of Worms and Spires; this was certainly rather more
than the truth. Nevertheless his success was undoubted; even if he had
gained little authority over his new subjects, he had at least been recog-
nised by many of them as their king. When he returned to Mayence
and its neighbourhood in the following summer, the two cities, Worms
and Spires, which had refused to accept him on his previous visit, made
their submission. Bishop John of Liibeck could without exaggeration
write in June or July 12583 to the burghers of his city that Richard's
power extended "from Berne to the sea."

But the towns of the centre and south of Germany had only been won
after patient and often prolonged negotiation; they had not, like the
cities of the Lower Rhine, been content with a mere confirmation of
existing privileges; they generally expected and gained additional con-
cessions, and made their submission conditional upon the Pope's con-
firmation of Richard's election. If the Pope approved the election of
another king, their oath of allegiance to Richard became void. For this
if for no other reason the attitude adopted by Pope Alexander was of
the first importance to Richard; actually, however, Richard made it clear
from the outset that he did not mean to be content with the mere title
of King of the Romans; he intended to go to Italy and to wear the
imperial crown.

Alexander IV was not, like Innocent IV, a fighting Pope, wholly ab-
sorbed in a bitter unchristian hatred for the House of Hohenstaufen;
he was on the contrary of a spiritual turn of mind, and disliked politics;
he regarded with aversion the unscrupulous and degrading methods
employed by his predecessor to advance the papal policy, and indeed
perhaps the most noteworthy acts of his pontificate from the point of
view of Germany were those which nullified the most outrageous measures
of Innocent IV. These were contained in three bulls issued on 5 April
1255. By the first of these, appointments to canonries by papal pro-
vision in excess of four in number were cancelled; by the second, those
appointments which Innocent had made to bishoprics, abbacies, and
priorates before the vacancies had actually occurred were made void; by
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